


ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


No. XXV. 


OCTOBER, 1840. 


WAR-DEGENERACY OF THE CHURCH. 


The church has always been right in regard to peace.—Wittiam AuvEN, D. D. 


NO. III. 
AMERICAN EXAMPLES. 


I wave already given sufficient illustrations of the war- 
degeneracy of Christians in the Old World ; and I now proceed 
to quote some from those of our own country. I shall not 
resort to extreme cases, but take instances which may be 
justly regarded as fair specimens of the whole Christian com- 
munity. I have before me the discourses of two clergymen, 
both in such repute as to occupy some of the most important 
pulpits in Massachusetts, delivered, one in 1735, and the other 
in 1759 ; which together must be considered as a pretty correct 
index to the war-sentiments of American Christians during the 
last century. 

In 1735, Hut Axssor, pastor of the church in Charlestown, 
a before “The Honorable Artillery Company” of 

ston, a sermon full of the best arguments he could gather 
from ‘the Bible, in favor of war as a custom and a trade! 
Taking for his text, The Lord is a man of war, he describes 
minutely the character of God as a warrior, and then applies 
it as a justification and encouragement of war. He expatiates 
with much satisfaction on the character of Christ himself, the 
Prince of Peace, as “a man of war,’ and tells us how 

Joshua beheld him at Jericho with a sword drawn in his 
hand;” how “Isaiah beheld him, with his prophetic eye, in his 
triumphant return from victory over his enemies ;” how “ John, 
the beloved disciple, in his visions of him, saw a two-edged 
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sword proceeding out of his mouth, and the armies following 
after him.” 

This reverend apologist for war gives a most elaborate 
vindication of the custom from the martial character of Jehovah. 
‘The Lord is eminently a man of war, as he is the chief and 
absolute monarch and commander of all the creatures which 
he has made ;—as he instructs the people in the art and mys- 
tery of war, and endows them with martial skill and valor;— 
as he disposes men’s hearts to engage in war and battles ;—as 
he musters the forces together, and leads them as their general 
into the field of battle. God Almighty comes himself as the 
generalissimo into the field with his people. He not only 
musters the host, but leads them forth, and sets them in battle 
array.” 

Then follows a string of inferences in the olden style. 
“‘ Hence we see the lawfulness of war, and the military art. 
The Lord is a man of war; and so may and should his people 
be. In some cases it is both lawful and a duty to take up 
arms, and go forth to war ; and it is necessary for men to study 
the military art, and to acquire a martial genius and spirit, 
that they may either turn the battle to the gate, and raise the 
siege, or znvade a foreign enemy, and courageously encamp 
against them. It is lawful to take up arms in defence of our 
lives and estates, to guard our civil and religious liberties, and 
to take just revenge on those that have cruelly slain our neigh- 
bors, and carried into captivity our friends.” 

But the climax is yet to come; for the preacher concludes 
with exhorting his hearers “to excel in all the parts of the 
military art—that you may all to a man, from the highest field- 
officer to the lowest private sentinel, know your posts, and be 
expert and well-disciplined soldiers; that you may understand 
the words of command, and gracefully manage the exercise of 
your arms, guns and swords; that you may readily form your 
various figures, and perform exactly the numerous wheelings, 
facings, doublings, counter-marches, &c., which a word of 
command, or a signal may require of you ; that you may know 
how to encamp and entrench, how to lay sieges, and to raise 
them ; that you may understand the stratagems of war, when 
to take advantages of the enemy, how to fight them with their 
own weapons, and this either in a line of battle, or in lighter 
skirmishes and engagements.” 

“ Wherefore make use of all the means requisite to this end ; 
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not only get the theory of the art into your minds, but be 
exact in the practice and application of it. ‘Give thyself. to 
ihese things, that thy profiting may appear to all.’ Constantly 
attend your duty on the days of your muster, and admit only 
such into your company as have both a genius and a desire to be 
expert in the several parts of military discipline. ‘To further 
this design yet more, when the anniversaries arrive for the 
election of your officers, make choice of such persons as ar? 
remarkable for their skill in arms and battles, and will endeavor 
to diffuse their knowledge and martial spirit into the whole 
company, and will stand ready, if there be an alarm of war, to 
lead you forth with wisdom, valor and order, not only to defend 
yourselves, and the cities of your God, but also to offend and 
vanquish your enemies.” 

Before the troops of New England went forth in the French 
war to the ¢nvaston of Canada in 1759, a fast was appointed 
to implore the smiles of Heaven upon the expedition, and 
Tuappeus Maccarty, pastor of the church tn Worcester, 
preached a sermon appropriate to the occasion, and full enough 
of war-sentiments. He cites “ the illustrious king of Prussia,”’ 
a man of reckless ambition, and one of the chief blood-suckers 
of Christendom in his day, as a pattern for the Christian 
warrior. He represents “the religious general as having his 
eye principally to God whose is the battle,” and proposes “ the 
example of Joab’s courage and piety for their imitation.” 

Our author insists on ‘the lawfulness and necessity of taking 
up arms, sometimes at least ;”’ nor does he stop to make very 
nice distinctions between offensive and defensive wars. “In 
order to frustrate the designs of enemies, and prevent their doing 
mischief, it is sometimes absolutely necessary ,””—as in the case 
then before him, of invading Canada !—* that forces and armies 
be raised to march forth against them, to harass and perplex 
them, to curb and restrain them, and so to prevent them from 
performing their designed enterprises. Are not the men who 
are plotting and contriving the ruin of a country to be restrained? 
And in order to this, ought not forces and armies to march out 
against them, and invade their territories, and, if not to put 
them to the sword, yet to wrest the sword out of their hands, 
that so they may be obliged to act a different part from what 
they have done, and to reduce them to reason, or totally de- 
stroy them?” 

The preacher tells his hearers, that “ they must be men of 
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courage and fortitude if they would be good soldiers ; and, in 
order to this, they must be men of religion. What a token 
for good would it be, if this were generally the case with them? 
Many great and notable exploits have, no doubt, been done, 
where armies had little or nothing of religion among them; 
but this is no argument why armies should not be religious, and 
that religion is not the proper foundation of courage ;” a point 
argued at some length. 

“If soldiers would ‘quit themselves like men,’ they must 
‘stand fast in the faith.’ In this case they will not be under a 
slavish fear of their enemies, when they enter the lists with 
them on the field, or when they attack their forts or cities. If 
soldiers are men of religion, they will be men of prayer; nor 
will they forget to pray when they go to fight, and are actually 
come to the charge. ‘They can wrestle with God at the same 
time that they are combating with men. They can shoot up 
their prayers to God in the heavens, while they are discharging 
their shot upon the enemy in the field. They know that 
fervent, believing prayer can do greater execution than guns or 
swords. ‘This engages the presence of God with them; and 
if the Lord is on their side, they need not fear the faces of 
their enemies. ‘The Lord is with them in the day of battle, 
while they are with him religiously acknowledging him. He 
is with them to guide them into those measures that are most 
suitable to annoy the enemy, to teach their hands to war, and 
direct every shot they send. How must this animate their 
spirits, and make them bold as lions? They stand in no need 
of drums and trumpets to flush their spirits, and urge them on 
to the fight. As much as religion is out of fashion in armies, 
yet it is capable of the strongest proof, that it is the proper 
basis of true fortitude; that it makes the best soldiers, the 
most valiant heroes(!) If soldiers were men of religion (!!) 
what mighty achievements would be performed ?—Religion 
most certainly makes the best soldiers ; and when religion is the 
spring that sets all a going, then they become heroes, and are 
likely to do valiant exploits.” 

The preacher, feeling “ himself called upon to encourage 
that important enterprise” of driving the French out of Canada, 
proceeds to urge motives, and says “the soldiers should be 
courageous and active from a regard to God. [Every one 
should be greatly concerned for the glory and honor of his 
great name. If enemies overrun cities and countries where 
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God has been in some measure glorified in the way of his holy 
institutions and appointments, ought not those who have the 
sword put into their hands, to wield it vigorously and dexter- 
ously to destroy them, if they cannot restrain them? Ought not 
the honor and glory of God to be such a dear and sacred point 
with all who go forth against enemies, as to animate them, and 
put them upon exerting themselves to the utmost, that they 
may be subdued ?” 

The preacher exhorts that “ every one be concerned to have 
the fear of God in his heart. It is incumbent on every one of 
us here present to believe on his Son, as we would be happy 
here and hereafter; but how is this incumbent on those who 
go forth to war, that so God may go along with them to pre- 
serve and protect them, or, if they fall in battlefthat they may 
indeed die on the bed of honor, and that from the world militant 
their spirits may wing away to the world triumphant?” 

These extracts will speak for themselves, and every reader 
can make his own comments on their glaring incongruity with 
a religion of universal peace and love. So great has been the 
change in public opinion on this subject, that few, if any 
preachers of the gospel in our country would now wish or 
dare to utter such sentiments. I should deem it a libel on the 
piety of the age, if not an insult upon its common sense, 
seriously to ask if such views are consistent with the gospel, 
and destined to prevail in that golden era when swords shall 
be beaten into ploughshares, and all nations shall cease even 
from learning the art of war any more. 


RECENT ILLUSTRATIONS, 


It is with unfeigned regret and grief that we witness the 
degeneracy of the church of Christ on the subject of peace. 
We take no pleasure in the proof of such degeneracy ; we look 
upon it with unmingled sorrow and shame; but, when we 
observe the general impression that Christians need little or 
no change in their views and habits relative to the custom of 
war, and find our efforts so frequently met with rebuke, or scorn, 
or apathy, even from good men, on the supposition that our 
enterprise is well nigh superfluous, we are constrained to show 
the necessity of reform even among Christians themselves. 

_ General Facts.—The sons of pious parents are often found 
in the camp or the fleet ; and it is quite common in England, 
and all over Europe, for Christians to educate one son for the 

VOL. III.—NO. Ix. 17* 
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church, and another for the army or navy. Each service js 
regarded as equally lawful to the Christian, but the latter by 
far the most honorable. We know a deacon in one of our 
churches who has put his son on board a man-of-war, with the 
prospect of his devoting his life to the trade of human butchery, 
when he might and should have known that the business, aside 
from its glaring contrariety to the gospel, would be almost sure 
to ruin him for two worlds. Our agents, when alluding in 
their lectures to such points as this, have not unfrequently 
elicited the fact, that certain clergymen in the neighborhood, 
perhaps in the audience, had sons at West Point, or in the 
navy. Such things are not uncommon, and prove the deep 
and wide-spread degeneracy of the church. 


Military Requisitions in Prussia—The government of 
Prussia requires its subjects, with a few exceptions for pur- 
poses of public necessity or utility, to serve three years in the 
army before they can be permitted to marry, or enter upon any 
lawful business. ‘The whole community are thus dragooned 
into the war-system, and drugged with its spirit; nor can we 
learn that Christians there have in any way breathed the 
slightest whisper of remonstrance against such a practice as 
inconsistent with thetr Christianity. ‘They obviously lend it 
their sanction and support ; and thus have they become viitual 
endorsers for the whole war-system. 

War-Sentiments of Ministers in Germany.—A distinguished 
professor in one of our theological seminaries, who had travelled 
and resided in Germany, informed us that the most eminent 
ministers and theological professors there, as well as the great 
body of Christians, look upon the war-system as an ordinance 
of Heaven, to be countenanced and upheld as much as civil 
government. ‘This we take to be the common sentiment of 
Christians through the world; and the fact proves the extent 
and depth of their degeneracy. 


Ministers in England advocates of the Opium War.— 
Our readers know well the atrocious character of this war, as 
clear an outrage on law, and right, and decency as was ever 
attempted ; and yet there are in Great Britain ministers of the 
Prince of Peace, preachers of that gospel which bids us love 
our enemies, overcome evil with good, and do unto others as 
we would have them do to us, who insist on the propriety, 
the necessity and duty of England to wage this abominable 
war against China. We trust they will be found in a lean 
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minority ; but whole Christian communities have sanctioned 
wars equally unjustifiable, and probably this would fifty years 
ago have passed with scarce a rebuke from the Christian world. 
Not a few professed Christians and Christian ministers in 
certain sections of our own country, went strongly for the Texan 
war, the Canadian war, and the proposal of a war in the last 
resort for the settlement of our north-eastern boundary. 


Removal of Napoleon’s Remains to France.—All our 
readers have learned with what a burst of wild enthusiasm the 
proposal was hailed by the French, for removing the ashes of 
this prince of wholesale murderers from Helena to the land he 
had immortalized by his gigantic crimes. ‘The man that had 
sacrificed on the shrine of his mad ambition three millions of 
her children, and drenched a continent in tears and blood, they 
are now eager to honor with the costliest monuments that 
modern art can raise; nor do we hear from the Christians in 
France, or even from the mass of them in any other country, 
a single remonstrance against the project as unchristian or 
unwise. 

Completion of the Bunker Hill Monument.—The delay 
of this work for nearly twenty years, and the notorious failure 
of al! the efforts made by our first men to secure the means 
for its completion, have formed a pretty unequivocal commen- 
tary on the progress of pacific sentiments among the people. 
It has been an eye-sore to the men whose character was so 
proudly committed to the project ; and we confess our surprise 
that, with so great an amount of wealth at their command, 
they should have allowed it to remain so long a by-word and 
a reproach to the waning spirit of war. But, after the failure 
of we know not how many schemes, they at length appealed 
to the women ; and this proposal of a Grand Fair for the com- 
pletion of a monument designed to commemorate a scene of 
mutual butchery between nominal Christians, was encouraged 
and applauded by Christian editors, by members of our church- 
es, and preachers of the gospel of peace. We have listened 
in vain to catch a single echo of remonstrance from the Chris- 
tian community ; we have found notices of invitation to work 
for the Fair posted in some of our churches; and on the com- 
mittee of ladies appointed, or volunteering, to superintend its 
arrangements, we find the name of the wife of an evangelical 
clergyman, and the names, if we are not mistaken, of several 
church-members. The whole project of the monument is 
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part and parcel of the war-system; and here we find the 
church, by her members and her ministers, lending an express 
or implicit sanction to that system of blood, revenge and 
crime. 

A Battle between Pagans and Missionaries.—The papers 
recently gave a revolting account of a conflict between several 
missionaries in Africa, and a party of natives. ‘The latter, 
probably in consequence of provocations from the colonists in 
Liberia, made a fierce attack upon Heddington; and Rev. G. 
S. Brown, one of the missionaries, tells us, apparently with 
great zest and glee, how he and his brethren “stood their 
ground, and cut them down like mowers cutting grass ;” how 
they ‘“ poured down upon them a stream of lead with muskets 
which we knew would go at every snap ;” how they “stood 
side by side, with two muskets apiece, throwing buckshot into 
their bowels, hearts and brains, like a tornado;”’ how when 
the assailants turned and dragged off their fallen leader, 
Harris and Demery were “ peppering their hams with 
buckshot ;”. how they “fired into the groups as they were 
gathering up their dead to tote off ;” how, as they went over 
the battle-ground, “ there was blood and brains in every direc- 
tion; the path was one complete gore, it stood in puddles; 
and we picked up their fingers by the way-side.” 

Here is the war-spirit rife enough; and yet this bloody af- 
fair, as an exemplification of the war-principle, has called 
forth scarce a rebuke from the press. Some disapprove the 
coarse, almost brutal manner in which Brown tells the story, 
yet aver that few would have acted differently in the same 
circumstances. ‘This we presume to be the common sentl- 
ment of even the Christian community ; and if it is, does it 
not prove their deep degeneracy from the spirit and principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and the urgent need of reform 
in this respect? 





Making Weapons of War.—ls it right for a Christian to 
employ his capital in making swords, bayonets, pistols, and 
other instruments of war? He that coins and passes bad mon- 
ey, only cheats, without destroying his fellow-men, yet is pun- 
ished by law. None of the Essenes, a sect of the third cen- 
tury, would make instruments of war. Tubal-Cain is said to 
have been the first sword-maker ; an employment that doubtless 
contributed largely to those troubles whereby ‘the earth was 
filled with v olence.’ 
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WAR AND WOMEN. 
THE SOLDIER HUSBAND. 


‘Why go to the battle, dearest ?’ said the wife to her husband. 

‘Because we are oppressed—and I owe my life to my coun- 
try; and you, my love, would not wish your husband a laggard 
where honor or duty called him, because danger stood in the 
way.” 
‘No; if we could be certain that either honor or duty called, 
I would be the last to detain you ; though if you were killed, 
I could look to God alone for support or comfort in my desola- 
tion ; but remember, when you speak of patriotism, that those 
opposed to you have the same feelings as you, and were your 
friends and associates. Must they be wrong?’ 

But he listened not to her arguments; and taking one long 
kiss, he laughed at her fears as he galloped to join his comrades. 
She was a woman, and reasoned from her cowardice. 

It was after a skirmish that the soldier walked the battle- 
field, amidst the dying and the dead; and, as he drove away 
the birds of prey eagerly hovering over them, and listened to 
the groans of agony, and the curses of despair of those whose 
happiness he had daily witnessed, he reflected whether any 
cause could justify so much misery. He doubted whether 
those men would risk every thing to sustain a cause plainly 
wrong, where nothing was to be gained, and so much must be 
sacrificed ; and, remembering that they who had persuaded him 
to seek the lives of his neighbors, risked nothing by their pa- 
triotism, and shunning the danger they persuaded others to en- 
counter, seemed avaricious of any thing but the glory they 
extolled, he saw that a few mean politicians were the country 
he was serving, and that he had been persuaded to avenge an 
imaginary wrong by a real injury. And he felt that patriotism 
might be a crime. ‘Then his fond young wife, anxious and 
alone, mourning his absence, and constantly trembling at the 
perils he encountered, came over his mind. He realized her 
miserable uncertainty ; and, shuddering at her desolation if he 
should be slain, he wept. But the trumpet sounded ; disci- 
pline drove all softer feelings from bis heart, and he rushed 
foremost in the’ battle’s charge—a reckless instrument of de- 
struction. Gallantly he dashed on, if that can be called gal- 
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lant where all thought is driven from the mind, and the man 
sees nought but the foe before him; his white plume could be 
seen tossing above the smoke, far in advance of his men; the 
square he was charging fired; his horse fell, and his comrades 
trampled over him on their way to victory. His body was 
thrown into a pit with some hundred others; and his name 
was omitted in the despatch which told the story of the battle 
in which he fell. 
And thus ends the life of a soldier ! 





THE MAID OF MOSCOW : 
OR WAR FATAL TO THE HAPPINESS OF WOMEN. 


Moscow was in ruins ; and the French soldiers while eagerly 
searching every part of a ruined church, perceived a lamp at 
the end of a dark gallery, glimmering on a small altar. They 
immediately proceeded towards it, and found there a young 
female elegantly dressed, and kneeling in the attitude of devo- 
tion. At the noise of the soldiers the unhappy girl screamed 
violently, and fell into a swoon. In this condition she was 
carried before a French general. Her countenance, in which 

rief and despair were equally blended, was irresistibly inter- 
esting. As her recollection returned, she seemed to deprecate 
the care that had been taken in recalling her to life. The 
eneral begged her to relate her misfortunes. 

‘Of what use,’ said she, ‘ would it be to mention to you the 
woes of a house that will be soon annihilated. Suffice it, that 
the name of my father is celebrated in the history of your 
empire, and that he is now serving with distinction in the ar- 
my which is gloriously fighting in defence of our country. 

‘My name is Paulowna. On the day preceding your en- 
trance into Moscow, I was to have been united to one of the 
young warriors who had distinguished himself at the battle of 
Majaisk. But in the midst of our nuptial solemnities, my 
father was informed that the French were at the gates of the 
city! and, suspending our marriage, and taking my husband 
with him, they hastened to join the army. Our anxieties grew 
apace. ‘Tle next morning, as I sat with our afflicted family, 
we heard the roar of cannon. ‘The noise evidently came near- 
er; and we no longer doubted that we must quit Moscow. 
We instantly fled; but when we arrived near the Kremlin, an 
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immense crowd met us, and rushing hastily by, parted me 
from my mother and sisters. I endeavored to call them by 
my cries; but the noise of arms, and the shouts of an infuriat- 
ed populace entirely overpowered my feeble voice. 

‘The French meanwhile penetrated into the town, and 
driving all before them, advanced towards the Kremlin. ‘To 
find a shelter from their excesses, I ran with many others into 
the citadel, which was considered as a place of security. As 
I could not mix with the combatants, I retired to the church 
of St. Michael, seeking refuge among the graves of the czars. 
Kneeling near the sepulchres, I was invoking the manes of 
those illustrious founders of our country, when on a sudden 
some brutal soldiers broke in upon my retreat, and dragged me 
from a sacred and inviolable asylum.’ 

When the wretched girl had finished her story, she burst 
into a flood of tears, and, throwing herself at the general’s 
feet, implored him to respect her virtue, and restore her to her 
relatives. ‘The general, pretending to pity her misfortunes, 
pledged himself to relieve them. He offered her his house as 
a protection, and promised to use his endeavors to discover her 
father and distressed mother; but this apparent generosity was 
only a snare to deceive the innocent Paulowna, and make her, 
as he did, the victim of his treachery and brutal passions. 

This tale is only a specimen of what occurs in the capture 
of every city; and an extract from Labaume, an eye-witness 
of what he relates, may suggest the extent to which such 
deeds of hell were perpetrated. ‘The terrific dread which 
reigned in every mind, was heightened in the dead of night 
by the shrieks of the unfortunate creatures who were massa- 
cred, and the cries of young females who fled for refuge to 
the palpitating bosoms of their mothers, and whose ineffectual 
struggles served only to inflame the passions of their violators. 
The soldiers gave themselves up to the most unbridled licen- 
tiousness. No retreat was safe. No respect was paid to no- 
bility of blood, innocence of youth, or tears of beauty.” 





Military Monuments.—What part of the New Testament authorizes 
Christians to erect monuments in commemoration of human slaugh- 
ter and notable men-killers? Is it not a pagan practice? Tamer- 
lane built a monument of 90,000 human heads; Indians ornament 
their wigwams with the scalps of their enemies; some of the South 
Sea islanders after a war exhibit human bones in fanciful work ; and 
among the Dyakers on an island in the East Indian Ocean, no young 
man 1s permitted to marry, till he can present his bride with a cer- 
tain number of scalps or skulls as testimonials of his character. 
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THE WARRIOR NUN. 


The effect of war on the welfare of women is seen more or less 
by all; but few suspect the extent and baleful efficacy of its influence 
on their character. The spirit of war unsexes a woman; and, when 
that spirit is rife and rampant in a community, it insinuates a sort of 
moral gangrene into the bosom even of its female members. Few 
battles have in modern times been fought in which women in dis- 
guise were not engaged; from the gay and splendid saloons of Paris 
have gone forth some of her most accomplished females to mingle in 
the hot and fierce excitements of the battle-field; and the following 
authentic narrative, taken from a work by the Dutchess d’Abrantes, 
will show into what a monster war can transform even a woman. 


Dona CaTAutina DE Eraso was born at Sebastian, in 1885. Com- 
pelled to take the veil, she escaped from the convent; and, having 
assumed male attire to elude capture, she concealed her sex for 
many years, and meanwhile fought in the New World with so much 
bravery as to be appointed ensign. 

The nun-ensign loved play with a sort of frenzy; and the vio- 
lence of her temper rendered her disgusting to those who only 
sought amusement in it. She was, therefore, dreaded in the gaming 
house, which she always made a point of visiting whenever she 
arrived in a town in which any existed. One day after her return 
to La Conception, she was losing. A dispute arose about a throw; 
the banker wanted to speak, but she ordered him to be silent. He 
replied in a word so insulting, that Catalina became frantic with 
rage. ‘Dare to repeat that word, said she. The unhappy man did 
so, and had scarcely uttered it, ere Catalina’s sword was buried in 
his heart. At this moment a young and noble Castilian, Don Fran- 
cisco Paraga, auditor general of Chili, entered the room. With the 
authority of his rank and office, he ordered the ensign to leave the 
house. Catalina cast a glance of bitter contempt at him, and made 
no other reply than to draw her dagger, her sword still reeking with 
the blood of the unfortunate banker. Don Francisco repeated bis 
order in a louder and more commanding voice, and at the same 
time seized Catalina by the upper part of her doublet, in order to 
enforce her obedience. As she felt his hand touch her bosom, she 
for a moment became an indignant woman; but the stern and cruel 
soldier soon avenged the outraged female. Raising her left arm, 
she stabbed Don Francisco in the face, and her dagger penetrated 
through his two cheeks. Then brandishing her sword and dagger, 
and casting a terrible look around the room, she sprang upon the 
stairs, and disappeared before the terrified spectators could sum- 
mon resolution to stop her. 

But though Catalina had succeeded in getting out of the house, 
she knew that the vengeance of the man she had wounded would 
be dreadful. She fully understood her situation, and the moment 
her fury was appeased, perceived the full extent of the danger she 
had brought upon herself. There was only one mode of averting it; 
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that was to seek the sanction of the cathedral, and thence retire to 
the adjoining convent of San Francisco. She had scarcely reached 
her asylum, when the governor arrived, surrounded by his soldiers, 
and Catalina was blockaded six months. It seemed no doubt sin- 
gular to her—but to her alone, who knew herself to be an apostate 
pnun—that she should thus be besieged in a monastery, not for viola- 
tion of her first vows, but for having killed two men with her woman’s 
hand and her tiger’s heart. 

She had a friend in her regiment, Don Juan de Silva, ensign of 
another company. One day he came to see her; she wes walking 
alone and under the gloomy arcades of the church, uttering blas- 
phemies against the seclusion which was becoming insupportable 
to her. Don Juan had just had a quarrel of so serious a nature that 
the satisfaction he required could not be deferred till the morrow, 
but was to have been given at 11 o’clock the same night. On the 
rising of the moon, the two adversaries were to meet in a wood at a 
short distance from the ramparts. ‘But1 have no second,’ said 
Don Juan, ‘and Iam come to request you will perform that office 
for me.” The nun started at the appeal; this confidence in her 
courage sent a thrill through her heart: after a little delay, she con- 
sented to attend him as his second.—The moon had not yet risen ; 
the sky was overcast, the weather stormy, and not a star to be seen. 
They found Juan’s adversary with his second, waiting for them. 
He who was to fight with Don Juan was a knight of St. Jago, nam- 
ed Don Francisco de Rojas. ‘The moment he perceived them com- 
ing towards him, he advanced to the skirt of the wood, took off his 
cloak and sombrero, and, addressing Don Juan, observed that all 
reconciliation between them being impossible, they had better not 
waste in useless words the time that might be more advantageously 
employed in the work of vengeance.—Don Juan bowed in silent 
acquiescence, drew his sword, and the combat began. Meanwhile, 
the two seconds on the skirt of the wood, and close to the combat- 
ants, took care of the capas and sombreros, concealing, however, their 
faces from each other, which Catalina was most anxious to do. 
They would perhaps have quitted each other without recognition, 
had not Catalina, on seeing Don Juan receive a wound and stagger, 
cried out, ‘ That was the blow of a base and cowardly traitor!’ 

‘Thou liest!’ replied the second of Don Francisco de Rojas. 

Catalina approached the stranger with her dagger in her hand; in 
an Instant two blades of steel sparkled in the shade; and the silence 
of the forest, which had been interrupted by the strife of the two 
Principals only, was broken in upon by a deadly combat, arising 
from no other cause than the insatiable thirst of a woman for blood. 
Scarcely were the hostile weapons opposed to each other, ere Don 
Francisco's friend fell, mortally wounded. He asked fora priest. 
On hearing the agonized cry of her victim, Catalina’s heart became 
vulnerable for the first time. She though she knew the voice; and, 
eaning over the dying man, she recognized by the uncertain light of 
the moon, features that struck her with remorse.—‘ Who are you, 
then ‘’ she asked, as if reproaching her victim with the crime she had 
committed.—Captain Michael de Eraso, replied the dying man. 

The unhappy woman had killed her brother.” 
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A GLIMPSE AT OUR NAVY. 


Continued from McNally’s ** Evils and Abuses in the Naval and Mer- 
chant Service.’ 


Severity oF PuntsHments—* I was on board the Lexington, on 
the coast of Brazil, from 1821 to 1824, and during the first part of 
her cruise, several severe and unjust punishments took place. The 
captain was a kind man, but often very passionate, and when so, very 
unjust. He allowed no punishment on board but what he inflicted 
himself; but he sometimes went far beyond the law in punishing 
petty offences. When we were at the Falkland Islands, the men 
were put on allowance, in consequence of the provisions on board 
being likely to run short. Having gone from a warm climate to a 
cold one, their appetites increased and made the allowance too little, 
and this created a ferment among the crew. One day they had 
been called aft, and a vehement lecture read them by the captain; 
they were sent forward, and one man made some remark, which 
was overheard by Lieutenant J. 8 gs, who immediately reported 
it to the captain. All hands were instantly called to witness punish- 
ment. The marines were turned out with fixed bayonets, and the 
captain brought a pair of ship’s pistols from the cabin, loaded with 
ball cartridges, which he Jaid upon the capstan; the man was then 
ordered to strip, which he did without a murmur, as he knew that 
to attempt to appease the captain would be like trying to stop the 
sea from raging. He was seized up, and received twenty-four lashes 
without a stop. The weather was extremely cold, being in so high 
a latitude, but the man bore his punishment in silence; his lips 
writhed, but no complaint escaped him. He was taken down, and 
warned not to grumble about provisions again, under penalty of 
receiving twice the number of lashes. He spoke not, but those who 
looked upon his calmness, knew that it was the calmness of resolu- 
tion. Had Captain D. lived until that man returned to the United 
States, it would have been bad for both of them. This punishment 
was inflicted directly contrary to law, for it declares that a captain 
shall only punish a private, and this man was a petty officer; he 
shall not punish beyond twelve lashes; and yet he inflicted twenty- 
four. 

“About the same time a more severe punishment took place. Wm. 
McIntire, a tailor, who was employed by the captain in his cabin, 
had persuaded one of the cabin boys to give him some of the 
captain’s brandy, which the steward missed, and reported. The 
man was not drunk, but he had drank the brandy, and for so doing 
was brought to the gangway and punished with three dozen lashes 
upon the bare back. It was his first and last flogging; he did not 
long survive it; it sank deep into his heart, and he never more held 
up his head. He sleeps the sleep of death, on the bleak, barren 
Falkland Islands, far from his home and friends. I dare the medical 
men that were on board that ship to say that he did not die in con- 
sequence of the flogging he received, and the victim of cruelty and 
oppression. 

“In Rio de Janeiro, some time afterwards, a number of men had 
been confined in irons, and were brought to the gangway to be 
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punished; one of them, Collin Lamont, said, loud enough to be 


heard by the captain, when he was ordered to take off his shirt, ‘ if 


you go on in this way, you will soon make a ship of her? The 
captain’s passion so overcame him that he did not wait to draw his 
sword, but beat the man about the head and face with it in the 
scabbard, for some time; and when his strength failed, he ordered 
him to be seized to the gratings, and inflicted thirty-eight lashes 
upon his bare back, and would have gone further, but the surgeon 
interfered, and declared the man to be unable to bear any more at 
that time. He was taken from the gratings, more dead than alive, 
and put into double irons, in order to prepare him for a second 
part of the punishment intended for him; but the passion which 
overruled the captain when he first punished him, gave way to 
reason, and he ordered him to be released. 


Tue Navy a Nursery or InTEMPERANCE.—“ Great efforts have 
lately been made to suppress the evils of intemperance; and that 
vice, as it exists in the public service, must certainly be entitled to 
some degree of public notice. ‘The present ration directly favors 
intemperance, and counteracts every effort made by philanthropic 
individuals to better the condition of seamen, by raising them to 
that standing in a moral point of view, to which their services so 
much entitle them, in a political sense. As long as the ration 
remains as it now is, an appetite will be created for strong drink, 
and that appetite will increase, just as long as the means of admin- 
istering to it can be procured; and just so long as that is the case, 
every means and plan of reformation will be rendered abortive. 
Take that away, and the minds of seamen will be fitted to receive 
that instruction, which they stand so much in need of. A seaman 
who has for the period of three years drunk half a pint of ardent 
spirits every day, has acquired a habit that will, in seven cases out 
of ten, only end with life, and that life will be shortened in preportion 
to the quantity of spirits consumed. 

“Just so long as spirits are allowed, all attempts to improve the 
man-of-war’s-man will be time and labor lost. Private individuals 
and societies may build up, but the law will pull down, destroy and 
trample the very foundation of the goodly fabric to the dust. The 
law allows the seaman half a pint of spirits a day, and directs him 
to be flogged if he gets drunk. This is a manifest contradiction ; 
give a man spirits, and punish him for drinking it. 


“There is another very important reason why spirits should be 
discontinued, in addition to those already enumerated, which ought 
to be duly considered. When a seaman is on the sick report, on 
board of a vessel of war, his grog is stopped by order of the surgeon, 
as drinking it would prevent the system from concurring with the 
use of medicine. This induces many to allow a certain disease, 
which is common to seamen, to prey on them until it becomes so 
wrought into the system, that it very often can never be thoroughly 
eradicated, or at least not without subjecting the sufferer to a course 
of medicine, and the use of mercury, which destroys his constitution 
for ever. When this disease is first discovered by an individual, it 
might easily be cured by a proper use of medicine; but he will not 
report himself, nor state his situation to the surgeon, for by so doing 
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his grog would be stopped. It also often happens that men, when 
they are on the sick list, represent themselves in a much better 
state than they actually are, in order to get off the sick list, so that 
they can draw their grogagain. ‘They may go off the sick list, drink 
their grog, and drive round the decks for a time, and at length are 
compeiled to go on the surgeon’s hands again, in a great deal worse 
state than in the first place. When asked why they do not go on 
the sick report, they reply, ‘do you think I want to lose my grog?” 
This is the reason why there are so many aggravated cases of this 
disease on board of our vessels of war. ‘The surgeon is not aware 
of its existence until it has gone so far as to defy bis skill, and the 
power of medicine, except such as, if used, will ruin the constitution. 
I have known many instances of this nature, and every surgeon in 
the navy will confirm the same. 


Tue Navy a Horrep or Licentriousness.—* When I was on 
board of the ship of the line Delaware, the first cruise in the Medi- 
terranean, while in Port Mahon, these women were allowed to come 
on board twice each week, and I have seen five hundred of those 
lost, degraded creatures, on board at a time; and if there is a demor- 
alizing spectacle to be looked upon, that was one. All the decks 
full of them—between the guns and in every direction were these 
women to be seen with the seamen; and such things I believe are 
still allowed in that port, and others on that station. 

“Many men have contracted the seeds of a disease that rendered 
them loathsome to themselves and others while living, and consigned 
them to an early grave, under the express sanction of the present 
customs of the navy. How chaplains can acquit themselves for not 
exposing such lewdness and debauchery, is left for the reverend 
gentlemen to say. They cannot plead ignorance; for such things 
take place two or three times a week, on board of most of our 
vessels of war, when in Port Mahon, Messina, Palermo, and Syracuse. 

“When we cannot employ our ships of war ina more proper 
manner than the Delaware was, during her first cruise, we had better 
Jet them rot at our navy yards, than be used to draw money from 
the public, to be squandered amongst pimps and prostitutes, in Port 
Mahon, and thereby corrupting both men and officers. What 
experience could midshipmen get, on board of that ship, to qualify 
them to perform the duties of lieutenants? The consequence of 
her lying so long in port, was, that nearly every officer got deeply in 
debt, and had to get remittances from home,—and those who could 
not, had to join other vessels and live upon their rations, until their 
debts were paid; and several were tried by a court martial, for 
fraud, when Commodore Biddle took command of the squadron. 
Nothing else could have been expected, where young men were 
allowed to go on shore every third day, in a port where beauty only 
makes a victim more conspicuous, sets a higher price upon prostitu- 
tion, and where virtue is pandered for money, to the highest bidder. 
I have said virtue. There is not such a word in their whole vocab- 
ulary: the seeds of it are seldom if ever sown; and if so, it Is 
crushed in the bud, or before it can ripen into maturity. This being 
the case, it could not be expected that young officers would escape 
contamination, either of body or mind.” 
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A SOLDIER’S EXPERIENCE. 


Life of William B. Lighton. 18mo. pp. 228. Concord, N.H. 1836. 


The writer of this narrative is the hero of his own tale. Born in 
1805, near Boston, in England, and treated on account of his way- 
ward conduct, with coldness and severity by his parents, he resolved, 
after wandering for some time in want and distress, to seek refuge 
in the army, and succeeded, after four or five unsuccessful efforts, in 
enlisting at the age of fifteen into a regiment then stationed in 
Canada. He went first to the Isle of Wight; thence he soon came 
across the ocean to join his regiment in Montreal; and, after five 
years of crime and suffering, after being sentenced to death for 
stealing an officer’s horse to facilitate his escape from the army, and 
being confined, as a commutation of punishment, in the prison at 
Quebec, he fled from prison to this country in 1825, While a pris- 
oner, he had become hopefully pious; and it seems that he had, at 
the date of this publication, been for several years a local Methodist 
preacher in New Hampshire. 

We cannot commend this book for the elegance of its style, or the 
variety and value of its matter; but, as it detailsa few years of a 
soldier’s life, we are glad to lay it under contribution to our cause. 
He tells us he enlisted “from absolute necessity,” and adds, that 
“vast numbers of the honest, industrious poor in England, driven to 


destitution through the scarcity of labor, and the oppression of 


government, enlisted in the army and navy as a refuge from their 
impending miseries. The prime cause was the general distress 
prevalent among the laboring class; and very many of the most 
respectable of the poor were from imperious necessity driven into 
the army as an asylum from threatened starvation.” 

PROCUREMENT oF Sotprers.—Mark the least exceptionable mode 
of procuring soldiers. “The sergeant, before enlisting me, took me 
to the standard; and, after many a flaming description of the 
pleasures of a soldier’s life, I eagerly seized the opportunity, and 
enlisted for life. The reasons are obvious. I was an inexperienced 
boy; I was courted by flatterers who seduced me by their bewitch- 
ing descriptions of a soldier’s life; I had alienated my parents too 
much to think of returning home; I was in utter destitution and 
misery.” 

Moran Cuaracter or Warriors.—Here are the fit materials 
for an army or a navy; and it is very common in England, if not 
turough Christendom, to release criminals from the prisons, and 
even from the gallows, on condition of their entering the service. 
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“While in prison at Quebec,a ship of the line arrived in the 
harbor, the officers of which visited the prison for the purpose of 
obtaining some able-bodied men to go on board for the service, 
The keepers of the prison admitted us all into their presence, when 
they asked us if we were willing to volunteer to go on board a man- 
of-war, to which we all answered in the affirmative. They then 
proceeded to take down our names, &c., telling us they should send 
for us in a few days.” 


DisaPPOINTMENT OF NEW. RECRUITS, AND THE ORDINARY TREAT- 
MENT OF Soxprers.—* The hour of embarkation at length arrived, 
and after a few hours’ pleasant sail we landed at Cowes, in the Isle 
of Wight, and proceeded on our march to the garrison, near New- 
port, at which place we arrived late in the evening. On the day 
following we were inspected by the board of officers for that purpose, 
and sent to our respective detachments, where we immediately com- 
menced our new profession. And soon I found by painful experi- 
ence, that a soldier’s life was far from being so easy and pleasing as 
I had been taught to believe. I soon found that toil and fatigue were 
incident to his life; and that the plea of youth and inexperience 
could not be admitted, nor urged as a ground for exemption 
from duties which my strength was scarcely sufficient to perform. 
I shall here enter into a few particulars of my experience, that my 
readers may form some idea of a British soldier’s life. 

“Having fully entered upon this career, I was sent to the field to 
become minutely acquainted with the duties of my station: and 
notwithstanding my ungracefulness at first, I was soon pronounced 
‘fit for duty.” In these schools for military instruction, were em- 
ployed men of the most tyrannical dispositions, whose unmerciful 
proceedings begat in their scholars feelings of decided antipathy. 
The least offence offered to these myrmidons, was resented with the 
most brutal ferocity, and often in a manner totally repugnant to the 
discipline of the army; which, though severe in itself, does not 
countenance acts of tyranny on the part of subalterns. Their con- 
duct towards us, had it been known, would have produced an 
expulsion. But fear bound our lips, and we submitted ourselves to 
these tyrannical monsters. 

“ But our trouble did not end here. We were absolutely deprived 
of many of the necessaries of life. Our daily allowance was but 
one pound of bread, one pound of meat, a pint of soup, and a 
pint of tea, with three or four potatoes, per man; which in itself was 
scarcely sufficient, had it been of good quality and measure. But 
they dealt out the miserable stuff as choice as if it had been gold. 
Our bread was composed of the coarsest materials, and such was 
its adhesive quality, that if a piece was thrown against the wall 
there it would remain. 

“In consequence of this scanty allowance, the young troops 
became strongly addicted to pilfering, while many, from a principle 
of honesty, actually endured the pangs of hunger. So great was 
the distress, that every article of clothing that could possibly be 
spared was disposed of, to procure the necessaries of life. Many © 
my companions in military adventure, now became anxiously con- 
cerned about the future. Some applied to their parents for money 
to procure their discharge, which many of them obtained. 

“A very painful circumstance occurred during our stay! 


n this 
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place, which made every young soldier lament the step he had taken, 
and almost to wish he had never been born. A very respectable 
young man, apparently of sober habits (he was married), was so 
affected with a sense of the wretchedness into which he had thrown 
himself, that he wrote to his parents for money to procure his dis- 
charge. But, unable to procuré the necessary means from them, 
he adopted a measure, which not even his pungent distress and 
pressing want could possibly justify. He was roomed with the pay- 
master sergeant of the regiment, and from him he secretly purloined 
twenty pounds; a sum sufficient to effect the desired object, which 
he enclosed in a letter directed to his father. ‘The loss, however, 
was soon discovered. For in lodging it in the post office, the post- 
master having fears respecting it, made inquiry at the source from 
whence it was missing, and he was accordingly imprisoned, tried by 
acourt martial, convicted, and sentenced to the cruel and igno- 
minous punishment of three hundred lashes. 

“During his confinement, driven almost to desperation by his 
situation, and doubtless while deprived of the right use of his reason, 
he wrote an instrument with his own blood, in which he swore 
unhallowed allegiance to the devil, and expressed his intention of 
joining confederacy witn the prince of darkness, thereby to evade 
the force of his cruel sentence. This instrument was discovered, 
and presented to the adjutant, who after pondering a moment over 
its mysterious contents, laconically observed, “If the devil is in him, we 
will whip him out.” The morning arrived for the execution of the 
sentence, and preparations were made for its accomplishment. 
About two thousand troops were marched to the spot, where a 
square of four men in depth was soon formed. Next arrived the 
trembling culprit, who was stripped and tied to a triangle, prepared 
for the purpose. When the order for commanding punishment was 
given, the general sympathy of the troops was expressed by a 
universal groan. Every blow which was inflicted, while it lacerated 
the back of the culprit, pained the heart of every soldier, and many 
turned aside from beholding the horrid scene. ‘The bleeding crimi- 
nal cried in loud and piercing accents for pardon, until the oft 
repeated blows created a deathlike numbness upon the flesh, and he 
became insensible to pain. At length from loss of blood, which 
flowed freely from his wounds, he fainted, and was conveyed from 
the brutal scene to the hospital.” 


InrLueNce or War on THE pomeEstic Retations.—* Already 
had orders arrived for a detachment to be sent to the second bat- 
talion of the corps, stationed at Halifax, N.S. Previous to the 
arrival of this order, we were called to witness scenes the most 
heart-breaking and distressing. Many of the new recruits were 
married men, whose youthful companions had voluntarily followed 
them, choosing rather to endure with their beloved husbands the 
rigors of a military life than to suffer a painful separation, when the 
commanding officers interfered, and ordered that all the women 
above a specified number should be forthwith returned to their 
native homes. 

“The day arrived when this order was rigorously executed ; when 
the young and innocent wife was torn from the beloved embrace of 
her youthful husband, amid sobs and tears the most touching. 
Even now, methinks I hear the shrill scream of the women, as with 
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the deepest agony of soul, they took the long, last, affecting farewell, 
How wild the look of the parent, as with a countenance almost like 
distraction he gazed upon his blooming offspring, which he loved ag 
his own soul. He must now leave them, notto be well provided 
for, and taken care of; that would be some alleviation; but the 
soldier can have no such hope; his wife is poor, her family poor, he 
leaves them then to extreme poverty and destitution. And the poor 
broken-hearted mother,—her case is worse, far worse! She leaves 
her husband,—and in leaving him, she leaves her all on earth, her 
only stay in life. And is she at ease? Ah no! The thought of 
joys for ever gone, destroys her peace. She retains a faint emblem 
of the father, in her child, which only serves to tell he has gone 
for ever. At last she hears that her protector has gone the way of 
all the earth, and has left her destitute of every means of support, 
of every thing calculated to sweeten the bitter cup of life. Without 
friends or home, these children grow up, left to the tender mercies of 
a wicked world; they become common beggars, doomed to suffer 
the miseries of an ignorant and wretched life; and too often to end 
that life upon the gallows. 

“'The reader may have asked the question to himself, was their 
no prospect of these horror-stricken husbands and wives being 
again united? ‘To this it may be replied, not unless they obtain 
their discharge, and that required a sum they would never be able 
to pay, on account of their poverty. The attachment of these men 
appeared to be of the strongest kind, for some of them wilfully 
maimed themselves, that they might be considered unfit for service. 
An instance of this kind I will mention. A young man as he was 
accompanying his wife to Cowes to take his final leave of her, and 
apparently under deep concern, requested leave to step aside for 
a moment, which was granted, when secreting himself behind a 
stone bridge, he resolutely cut his thumb from his hand with a razor 
which he had prepared for the purpose, and then throwing them 
both into an adjoining field, he joined the rest of his company. His 
situation being observed by the officer, he was immediately arrested, 
and soon after tried by a court martial, and sentenced to be a 
pioneer in the garrison for life.” 


Minitary Punisuments.—* We have often been called to witness 
the punishment of criminals, who, for crimes of different grades 
were brought forward to receive merited punishment. On these 
occasions, our humane colonel would turn aside his head and weep, 
and would generally remit the greatest portion of the unhappy 
man’s punishment; and, had it not been for the existing law, he 
would have dispensed in his regiment with that kind of punishment 
entirely. 

“It was our misfortune shortly to lose this humane and valuable 
officer, he being appointed to a higher station. He was succeeded 
by a Colonel Andrews, and of a disposition precisely different from 
his predecessor in every respect; and his conduct when he ha 
assumed the command, seemed as if he had determined to ruin the 
confidence, and destroy the happiness of the regiment. He com- 
menced by driving the troops, both old and young, into the field for 
exercise ; a measure entirely useless, and highly offensive to the 0 
troops, as they had not been used for many years to such treatment. 
They grumbled and complained loudly, at being thus hammered 
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apd drilled about in the fundamental principles of their duty, which 
they all perfectly understood. The harshness of our new colonel, 
and the severe punishments he inflicted for minor and trivial 
offences, caused many of the soldiers to desert; some of whom 
were unfortunate enough to be taken prisoners. They were tried by 
court martials, and sentenced to seven hundred lashes. 

« Whenever a soldier was found guilty of a crime and condemned 
to receive corporeal punishment, he was confined under guard, till 
the morning specified in his court martial, when he should receive 
his punishment. The troops were then formed into a square of two 
deep, and the ‘triangle,’ an instrument made for the purpose, was 
brought and placed, composed of three poles, with a bolt to fasten 
them together at the upper end, and spread wide enough to fasten 
the prisoner’s legs and hands to two of them: this, with a board 
that run across to each pole for the prisoner to bear his breast upon, 
completed the barbarous instrument. Next, the poor criminal, 
guarded by a file of soldiers and an officer, is conducted to the 
triangle, where they remain until the adjutant reads his court martial 
and sentence. After which, the commanding officer gives the word 
‘proceed to punishment,’ when the criminal is stript to his naked 
back, and tied firmly with cords round his ankles and wrists, to the 
two spars of the triangle; thus, in a forward, leaning posture, he is 
stretched ready to receive the application of the whip. ‘The company 
of musicians, with the drum or bugle-major, take their stand in 
single file in the rear of the prisoner, as also the surgeon of the 
regiment, who is there to watch the symptoms of the sufferer, and 
to relieve him if he thinks he is not able to endure his punishment. 
The bugle-major then orders the first musician next to him to take 
his stand at the post of duty, which he does within about one pace 
of the criminal; and thus, with a cat of nine tails in his hand, pro- 
ceeds, and inflicts the cat at every time the bugle-major counts, 
which is about once in every four seconds. Thus commences this 
painful scene. At the end of every twenty-five lashes the execu- 
tioner is relieved by a fresh hand, who -is bound to inflict the 
the lacerating lash with all his might. 

“The following is a description of the whip or cat of nine tails, 
and the manner in which it is used. The cat itself is composed of 
ine separate and distinct cords, between an eighth and a quarter 
ofan inch in size, twisted very hard and having on each strand three 
knots, tied at regular distances near the end; sometimes these have 
been fixed with wire, to make the punishment more severe and 
excruciating. The length of these cats are about eighteen inches 
from the stock, and the stock itself about fifteen inches long. The 
manner in which it is compelled to be used, is indeed the most 
surprising and inhuman. ‘The executioner, as he stands, raises 
his body with a nervous exertion, applies his whip with all his 
strength, then with a singular whirl, brings it again to his right, 
ready for the second application. And in case the executioner 
should be remiss in his duty, the bugle-master alarms him of it, by 
flogging him on the shoulder with a whip. It will be observed that 
= > while the executioners are obliged to be stript in their shirt 

eeves, 

r — effect this kind of punishment had upon its piteous sufferers, 
‘almost too appalling to mention. The first blow usually called 
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forth his groans. The first twenty-five lashes generally fetched 
blood; the first hundred would tear the flesh almost to pieces, and 
before he had received the whole of his punishment, the blood 
would run copiously down his back into his shoes, flooding the 
ground. In thissituation, with his back mangled as if ravenous dogs 
had fed upon it, the poor culprit would in vain beg for merey 
sometimes he would fill the air with his groans and howlings, and 
beg for the remission of half the sentence, exclaiming like Cain 
‘My punishment is greater than I can bear’ But no; the cruel 
appetite of the colonel must be glutted to its full; he would stand 
unmoved at the painful and bloody spectacle, and sometimes biting 
his lips (one of his peculiarities), would walk in front of the troops 
as unconcerned, as if the scene before him was one of the most 
pleasing nature. But not so with the soldiers, for their hearts were 
touched with compassion, and many of them fainted and fell to the 
ground; and others turned their heads from beholding the inhuman 
spectacle. These punishments were always attended within the 
barracks-yard, and every entrance to the streets closed, to prevent 
the inhabitants from obtaining a knowledge of what was transpiring. 
And, indeed, well they might seclude their diabolical deed; for it 
was too barbarous for humanity to look upon and not weep. It was 
a punishment as bitter as death!—a punishment which the heathen 
savages, in comparison with civilized England, would shudder to 
inflict upon their vilestenemy. After the execution, a wet cloth 
was thrown on the back of the prisoner, and he was conveyed to the 
hospital, more dead than alive, to be cured; which would take from 
a month to six weeks, if he ever recovered at all. Such indeed has 
been the horrid effects of this punishment, that many have been 
know to die in receiving it, and others have had their flesh whipped 
off, so that their bowels have fallen out.” 





“THE TRIUMPH OF PEACE.” 


Our President, more than a year ago, visited Dickinson College, 
Pa.; and we suspect that this beautiful volume, in part an offering 
on the shrine of peace, should be regarded as an indirect result of 
his labors there. His hand has been scattering far and wide the 
seeds of peace; and we already begin to witness the fruits in 
different parts of our country. The author, from whose preface 
alone we infer that he was graduated at Dickinson College last year, 
has chosen to conceal his name; but, if he does not belie the prom: 
ise of this youthful effort, his name must, sooner or later, be known. 
A fine spirit pervades the whole volume; and from the principal 
poem, delivered at the time of his receiving his first degree, and 
unanimously requested by his classmates for the press, we quote 4 


few specimens. 


‘* Though bards of eld and modern times, 
Warmed with poetic fire, 
Have strung the chords, and swept the strings, 
Of many a ‘ living lyre,’ 
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The invocations of their songs 
Have wakened into life, 
Malignant fiends that flit around 
The deadly battle-strife ; 
And the deep thrilling notes they sung, 
Along the bristling ranks of war have rung. 


If I may breathe an humble note 
Amid that noble throng, 
The stirring praise of murderous war 
Shall not inflame my song: 
I’! sing the softer strains of Peace, 
The favorite child of Love, 
Whose smiles irradiate the fields 
Of endless bliss above: 
And O, do ‘ Thou my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire! ’ *’ 


‘¢ The dark and fathomless abyss of hell 


Sent from its dismal dungeon-depths a yell 

With most intense and frenzied torment rife; 
Then, with his thirsty and accursed knife, 

The primal murderer o’er his victim stood, 

And bathed his weapon in his brother’s blood: 
The stained earth sent up to heaven a cry, 

And the sun’s blushing darkened all the sky; 

The pit sent forth a desolating breath 

To mark the spot which crowned the monarch Death. 
And from that hour of crime, by Heaven abhorred, 
Man with his fellow-man has ever warred. 

Terrific Discord o’er his couch has stood, 

And Slaughter slaked his burning thirst with blood; 
Malignant Envy, of foul hell the spawn, 

Has waked his slumber long before the dawn, 
And unrelenting Hate, from shore to shore, 

Has made the earth to blush with human gore: 
The cloud of war has shrouded the sun’s light, 
And baleful watch-fires broke the gloom of night.’” 


‘* Go to the field! see fierceness of despair 


From the strained eyes of dying wretches glare! 
What racking recollections of his home, 

And widowed mother, to that young heart come! 
How many a brilliant hope and glorious dream 

Is drowned in the outgushing of life’s stream! 
How many a groan, unutterably deep, 

Woos the crushed heart to its unbroken sleep! 
The foul bird battens on the fallen form 

Whose spirit fattens the undying worm. 

O! Mercy weeps to view the baittle-field 

Where all that’s noble in man’s breast must yield, 
While, in their frenzy, passions black and foul 

As those which from a devil’s features scowl, 
Reign uncontrolled, and the loud voice of hell, 
Jotriumphe! shouts amid the swell 

Of martial notes; and in the armor’s sheen, 

And cannon’s blazing, the reflection’s seen 

Of that unbounded lake of quenchless fire 

Which lights for damned souls their funeral pyre! ”” 
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HOW TO GET FUNDS FOR THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


We find, on applying for pecuniary aid, a very general dis- 
position, even among good men, and professed friends of oyr 
cause, to plead inability to give us much, if any thing at all; but it 
would be easy to mention scores of ways in which Christian com- 
munities, if not Christians themselves, are spending for purposes 
connected with war, hundreds of times more than the cause of peace 
asks for the prosecution of its godlike scheme. 

1. The interest taken by our own people in the Canadian rebellion, 
cost us more than $1,000,000, the bare interest upon which ($60,000) 
is probably more than has ever been expended in our country for 
the cause of peace.—2. The war-movement in Maine will be found 
to have cost us still more—3. The war in Florida, altogether 
unnecessary and useless, was said years ago to have wasted some 
$30,000,000 ; and it has probably cost each family in New England 
an average of nearly twenty dollars. If we reckon the sum total of 
its expenses at $40,000,000, the interest at six per cent. would be 
$2,400,000, and the interest upon this, $144,000; the bare interest 
upon its interest more than all Christendom has ever expended in the 
cause of peace!—4. The Bunker Hill monument, a fruit of war, is 
expected to cost about $125,000; and, if we reckon all the expenses 
in money and time incidental to the enterprise, the sum total will 
reach half a million or more. Just look at what the late gathering at 
the monument must have cost, to say nothing of the time, money, and 
effort spent in getting up the whole affair. The fifty thousand persons 
from abroad must have spent an average of three days each ; equal in 
value to $150,000. It must have cost them an average of five dollars 
each in travelling and other incidental expenses; $250,000 more. 
We may set down the preparatory and attendant expenses of Boston 
and vicinity in money, and time, and business suspended, at one or 
two hundred thousands more; making a grand total of more than 
half a million of dollars. Give us the bare interest of this—$30,000 
—and we will revolutionize the war-sentiments of this whole nation. 
—5. The removal of Napoleon’s remains to France, with attendant 
and monumental honors, will probably cost, in one way and another, 
several millions. How easy money goes for war! how hard for peace! 


{> The Receipts for this number, and a brief notice of the pro- 
gress of our cause and our operations, quite as encouraging as 
heretofore, we are obliged, for want of room, to omit. 
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